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THE ORANGE COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NEGROES 



<By M. C. S. NOBLE 

Dean of the School of Education, The University of North Carolina 



THE University of North Carolina has for sev- 
eral years been in close co-operation with the 
white public school of the village of Chapel Hill 
in such a way that students in the University School 
of Education have had the advantage of an observa- 
tion school in which they could study the teaching, 
management, and control of a well-ordered public 
school. Those students in the School of Education 
who are preparing for active service as teachers natur- 
ally aspire to become superintendents of city and 
county systems where they will have supervision of 
the schools of both races. A movement has recently 
been successfully inaugurated at Chapel Hill whereby 
such students may have opportunity to study the work 
in a carefully graded colored school taught by teachers 
of training and experience, and thus they will have 
contact with the education of both races. 

The development and growth of this colored public 
school is most interesting and shows the results of 
united effort on the part of the most progressive 
colored people in the town. 

The public school in the colored district embracing 
the contiguous towns of Chapel Hill and Carrboro, 
was until 1917, conducted in a dilapidated building 
for about six months in the year. A private school 
was conducted by the pastor of the colored Baptist 
Church; in this way a divided and harmful state of 
affairs was perpetuated from year to year, and there 
was no steadfast educational or community purpose 
in the district. 

In the spring of 1917, the colored people of the dis- 
trict, being desirous of better school facilities for their 
children, consulted with Professor N. W. Walker, 
State High School Inspector, as to the best steps to 
be taken in order to bring about the desired improve- 
ment. At his suggestion a meeting of the parents 
and other interested colored citizezns was held in the 
colored Baptist Church. 

Professor Walker, Professor M. C. S. Noble. Dean 
of the School of Education in the University of North 
Carolina, and Professor N. C. Newbold, Supervisor of 
Negro Schools in the State Department of Education, 
were present by request and made short speeches of 
encouragement to the people in their new movement. 
Professor Newbold stated the method by which finan- 
cial aid could be secured from the Slater fund and the 
General Education Board, and it was unanimously 
agreed to take advantage of any assistance that could 
be obtained by united and active interest on their part. 



It was also agreed that instead of the public school 
and private school which had for years been in a 
relatively feeble existence, a single consolidated school 
should be undertaken and cordially supported by 
everyone in the district. The school buildings and 
grounds of the private school were regarded as the 
most suitable for the present use of the consolidated 
schools. 

A colored merchant of the village, announced that 
the colored people had formed an organization to buy 
this property and turn it over to the county as a gift 
for the use of the colored public school. He also an- 
nounced that the purchase price of $3,000.00 was slow- 
ly being paid with money secured by private contribu- 
tions and by the profits made at public "rallies" and 
entertainments. 

A representative committee of colored men, to- 
gether with Mayor W. S. Roberson, of Chapel Hill, 
and Messrs. Walker and Noble, was appointed to re- 
quest the County Board of Education to increase the 
apportionment to the district, and Professor Newbold 
was requested to find a well qualified man for the 
principalship of the school in case the proposed move- 
ment should be approved by the Board of Education. 
This committee succeeded in getting the desired in- 
crease in the apportionment for the next year. 

ORGANIZATION 

In September, 1917, R. E. Malone, a graduate of 
Hampton, appeared before the school committee and 
was immediately elected principal. His wife, also a 
graduate of Hampton, was elected to take charge of 
the domestic science department. A later meeting was 
held and two additional teachers were elected. 

SCHOOL OPENS 

The school, under the name of the Orange County 
Training School, opened on October 10, 1917, with a 
large enrollment and a full attendance was maintained 
throughout the year. The present enrollment (1919) 
is two hundred and fifteen. The order and decorum 
of the children has been excellent, and the support 
of the school by its patrons and their friends has been 
most commendable. 

THE COURSE OP STUDY 

The course of study has been carefully planned to 
meet the requirements of the state school law, the 
Slater Fund, and the Smith-Hughes Act. By faith- 
fully following the course of study, the academic, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural interests and inclinations of 
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the pupils are fostered . and devloped. As the name 
implies, the primary aim of the school is to fit compe- 
tent teachers for the work of the schools of the county. 
In the academic classes the purpose is to teach the 
essentials of the "Three R's," state and national his- 
tory, and to impart such knowledge of the English 
language as will enable one to write and speak cor- 
rectly. 

In addition to this academic instruction, the aim is 
to give such instruction as will be of practical value 
in the future home-life of the pupil. The girls are 
taught something of health and sanitation, how to cook 
tempting and palatable meals, how to sew, and how to 
keep the home neat and attractive ; the boys are taught 
how to make and keep in repair all of the simpler 
household articles, the elements of agriculture, the care 
of orchards, and the care of poultry, pigs and other 
domestic animals. 

THE OCCUPATION AND POPULATION OF THE DISTRICT 

There are ninety families in the district. The peo- 
ple are typical colored residents of a southern village 
and are engaged in the usual occupations open to color- 
ed people. Nearly every woman of the race is en- 
gaged in some gainful occupation even if she is mar- 
ried and has a husband with sufficient income to sup- 
port her without her going out to work. They are 
employed as cooks, housemaids, nurses, washerwomen, 
seamstresses, etc. The greater number of men work 
as janitors and laborers at the University, or as un- 
skilled workmen in the service of the citizens of the 
town. Between twenty and thirty are skilled work- 
men, finding employment as carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, barbers and tailors. 
There are two wood yards and four grocery stores 
owned and controlled by colored men. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 

With the purpose of serving both the old and the 
young the school strives to reach and quicken the 
people through its various social activities. Previous 
to the consolidation of the school interests there was 
a distinct lack of community spirit, but there is now an 
enthusiastic hopeful spirit of co-operation for com- 
munity progress and the teachers do all in their power 
to promote the growth of this better state of affairs. 

The weekly community socials, the Patron's League 
and the free serving of lunch to the sick in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, together with other neighborly 
activities, make the school the social center of the 
colored population. The crowds at the different com- 
munity meetings are frequently so large that the build- 
ing can not accommodate them. At the community 
meetings may be found the old, the middle-aged, and 



the young, in splendid order and dress, all enjoying 
the musical, literary, or social programs. 

A COMMUNITY FAIR 

With an enthusiasm and a spirit which was most 
commendable, a Community Fair under the auspices of 
the school, was held on September 24, 1918, at the 
Orange County Training School. Although this was 
the first attempt at such an undertaking in the com- 
munity, a large crowd of colored people and their 
white friends were in attendance. There was an air of 
pride and hope in the crowd as each one saw on exhi- 
bition the best that could be brought from the kitchens, 
dairies, orchards, and farms owned and worked by 
their own people. There were over two hundred in- 
dividual entries made while more than ten persons had 
excellent collective exhibits. 

A most amazing exhibit was made by a woman 
farmer, who carried away the largest share of the 
prizes. She had over fifty kinds of different food 
stuffs that she and her daughter had grown on her 
own farm. This exhibit represented perhaps the best 
example of diversified farming that is being done in 
this immediate section. 

Another feature of the fair was the canning done 
by the domestic science department of the school. 
More than three hundred quarts of vegetables grown 
in the school garden and canned by the teacher of the 
department, made perhaps the most beautiful exhibit 
of the fair. 

The best laundered shirt and collar caused keen 
competition, and the decision was one of the closest 
that the judges were called upon to render. 

THE PENNY LUNCH OF THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 

Xo more interesting or valuable feature of the do- 
mestic science department can be mentioned than the 
Penny Lunch, and therefore it is thought that the 
public will read the following with genuine interest. 

The domestic science classes under the direction of 
their teacher, the wife of the principal, on November 
11, 1917, began to serve to the pupils of the school, 
a penny lunch. The cheapest lunch consisted of a 
small bowl of soup and a cracker which could be pur- 
chased for one cent. Other nutritious foods such as 
corn starch puddings, tapioca puddings, etc., could be 
bought if desired, at a slight additional cost. This 
lunch, aside from giving the girls most valuable ex- 
perience in practical cooking, has enabled them to use 
and apply in their own homes the numerous substi- 
tutions that have been advocated by the United States 
Food Administration. Through the lunch the school 
has been able to pay a portion of the expenses of the 
domestic science department. 
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The following brief statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements show that sick colored people of the vicin- 
ity were frequently served from the penny lunch with- 
out cost to them: 

A SAMPLE WINTER DAILY MENU 
Wednesday, February 28, 1918 
Tomato Soup, Roast Yeal, Dressing, Raisin Pud- 
ding, and Coffee Cake. 

1 can of tomatoes $0.20 

1 pkg. of macaroni • • 10 

1 onion 02 

1.5 lbs. of veal 23 

.5 box raisins 08 

1 lb. of sugar •• 08 

2 lbs. of flour 12 

.25 quarts of milk • • 16 

-Vanilla 10 

4 loaves of bread • • 40 

Total expense $1.51 

Total receipts .• • • 2.36 

Profit $ .85 

Sick persons served 2, cooking class served 9, school 
children served 74. 

A SAMPLE SUMMER DAILY MENU 
Liver, Corn Muffins, Doughnuts, Peach Ice Cream. 

1 lb. of liver $0.18 

2 lbs. of corn meal • • 12 

1 lb. of lard 27 

2 lbs. of flour .12 

1 gallon of milk 50 

2 cans of peaches 50 

Ice 30 

Salt 50 

3 lbs. of sugar 30 

4 eggs • • 10 

Salt, pepper and spice 05 

Total expense $2.94 

Total receipts 3.19 

Total profit : . .$ .25 

Cooking class served 8, school children served 97. 

The number of girls in classes who prepared the 
lunches, 55. 

The total number of days lunches were served. 141. 

The total number of lunches served during the 
term, 8,632. 

The average number of children served daily, 65. 

The total number of lunches served free, to girls 
belonging to the Domestic science classes, 912. 



Members of the Patron's League served free, 43. 
The total number of visitors served free, 11. 
The total number of sick persons in the neighbor- 
hood of the school, 58. 

Total receipts $287.54 

Total expense 253.21 

Total profit $ 34.33 

Expenditure op Profit 
Sewing and Cooking equipment- •$ 6.47 

Costumes for plays 3.00 

Food charts 1.00 

Crayon • • , 50 

Wood 4.00 

Amount paid for having all of 

the wood sawed • • 4.15 

Games for school socials 2.50 

Oil for light and stain • - 4.60 

Two luncheons* 2.00 

Total -- $28.17 

general industrial work 

Industrial work is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the school. This work is done through the 
agricultural and vocational classes. The girls do sew- 
ing and cooking. They gain, as has been stated, con- 
siderable practical experience in cooking by preparing 
the daily penny lunch. The wide variety of foods used 
in its preparation was almost wholly grown in the 
school garden. 

During the recent epidemic of influenza, a Diet 
Kitchen was established at the school and the colored 
people throughout the town were sent invigorating and 
nourishing food. 

The sewing too, is made practical, for the girls are 
taught to make their own garments. One of the fea- 
tures of the closing exercises last year was a demon- 
stration of dressmakers' models who came before the 
audience and individually explained the cost of their 
dresses, made and worn by themselves, and compared 
the cost with similar dresses purchased from a store. 

Frequently the sewing teacher collects all of the 
boys in a room and they have a general sewing and 
patching bee. 

The boys do wood work, making simple articles of 
furniture for the home, painting and repairing. The 
interiors and exteriors of our four frame buildings 
were wholly painted by the boys. Shoe repairing is 
also taught. A survey of absent children (before shoe 

* These luncheons were served to six patrons of the school 
whom we wished to interest in some work pertaining to the 
school. It was also desired to show that, despite the high 
cost of food, a good luncheon could be served to six persons 
at a total cost of one dollar. 
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repairing was installed) showed that a large number 
of children were absent because of lack of shoes. 

A class of boys work, with native material, when- 
ever possible. From corn shucks are made shuck mats 
which easily retail for sixty cents each. 

AGRICULTURAL WORK 

It is through the vocational agriculture and home 
gardens, however, that most of our agricultural work 
is done. As a result of the garden last summer more 
than a thousand dollars' worth of vegetables and al- 
falfa hay were raised in the homes of the town and 
vicinity. Friendly rivalry has been started among the 
best gardeners of the town in the matter of early 
gardens. 



The principal whose residence is on the grounds 
and is virtually a part of the school, maintains a 
model garden, an open front chicken house, and a 
sanitary piggery in connection with the school. 

The school is now in its second year. As already 
stated, the aim is to train teachers for the country 
schools, and to do such work as will make itself a 
model in the village of Chapel Hill where 2,000 Uni- 
versity students and Summer School students annu- 
ally gather, and in this way win friends throughout 
the state for the practical education of colored boys 
and girls. It has already demonstrated its usefulness 
and has set a stimulating example for other schools to 
emulate. 



BETTER TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

The Problem and Its Solution. A Summary of the Discussions and a Statement of the Conclusions by the Conference on Rural Education 
Held at The North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C, April 16-17, 1919 

By A. P. KEPHART, Ph. D. 

Professor of Secondary Education, North Carolina College for Women 



IX the interest of rural education in North Caro- 
lina and for the particular purpose of discussing 
rural teacher preparation, specialists in that field 
met from all over the state at the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women at Greensboro, April 16th and 17th. 
County superintendents, rural supervisors and teach- 
ers, high school principals, representatives from the 
University, the College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, and denominational colleges came together for two 
days to consult each other and to canvass the prob- 
lem of rural teacher preparation under the leadership 
of Dr. E. C. Brooks, Miss Mabel Carney from the De- 
partment of Rural Education of Columbia University, 
Mr. J. S. McBrien of the United States Bureau of 
Education, Dr. Frank P. Bachman, head of the Edu- 
cational Commission studying North Carolina schools 
under the General Education Board, Mrs. F. C. Bever- 
ley, Principal of the Farm Land School, Whitmell, 
Va., and representatives of the State Department of 
Education and the various educational agencies of the 
state. 

On the evening of the 16th Dr. E. C Brooks opened 
the conference, presiding over its first session in the 
college auditorium. After a half hour's community 
"sing" conducted by Prof. Wade R. Brown, Dr. 
Brooks introduced Miss Carney who put before the 
conference the "Needs of the Rural School." Miss 
Carney is a woman whose successful and fruitful 
experience in the field of rural teaching and super- 
vision gives great weight to her delightfully presented 
argument for the reduction of illiteracy, the elevation 
of the teaching profession, and the right of the child 



of the rural community to equalization of educational 
opportunity. She convinced her hearers of the need 
for definite and specialized training and supervision for 
rural teachers by outlining the remarkable success of 
teachers so trained and supervised in the states of Illi- 
nois and Minnesota. Intensive one-year courses are 
given in selected high schools where the rural-training 
teacher, paid by the state, must have had a college 
course with courses in education, five years' teaching 
experience, two of which must be in rural schools, and 
must be approved by the state rural supervisor and 
superintendent of public instruction. 

As a sign of progress Miss Carney outlined the 
Smith-Towner bill for the appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 by the federal government for education and 
the creation of a cabinet department headed by a 
Secretary of Education. 

On Thursday morning, Mr. A. T. Allen, of the 
State Board of Examiners, opened the discussion of 
the part to be taken by the State Board in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for rural districts. He recommended 
the placing of rural training courses in selected high 
schools of the state as a means of supplying better pre- 
pared rural teachers until state institutions can be 
established in sufficient numbers to supply the demand. 
He made clear the need by indicating that if all the 
high school graduates of the state should enter the 
rural teaching field they would, not meet the annual 
need for new teachers. This means that large numbers 
of our rural schools have teachers with less than a high 
school education and with no special preparation for 
teaching. 



